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A LATIN INSCRIPTION IN THE LEBANON. 

BY JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 

The University of Pennsylvania. 

A short distance to the north of ^Abeih, in the Lebanon, where I spent 
the summer of 1914, before going to the American School in Jerusalem, 
lies the hamlet of *^Ain Ksur, on the postroad to '^Aleih and Beirut. At 
this point there is a group of stone sarcophagi, one of several such groups 
which have been described by Robinson in his Later Biblical Researches, 
pp. 18 ff, and which he visited on an excursion he made from Beirut down 
the coast to Halde, the ancient Heldua, then inland via ^Aramun to *^Ain 
Ksur and *^Abeih. I was desirous of following his footsteps in the reverse 
direction, and so, on June 16, I walked to ^Ain Ksur with my guide and 
examined the tombs there. Thence we proceeded down the path towards 
^Aramun, and came upon another group of tombs, also noticed by Robinson. 
We were fortunate to meet there the proprietor of the holding, a Druse 
sheikh, Nasib Yusuf Halewy, a citizen of the neighboring village of 
Fsakin, who was very hospitable to me as an American. The traditional 
name of the spot is el-Medwara, but I was told subsequently that it was 
also called el-Jalil, a Hebrew word, as my guide correctly remarked. 
Both words mean the same thing, "circle."^ The tombs here were six 
in number, with their covers lying upon them or nearby. 

We went south along the ridges toward the dry stream bed. Close to 
this was an ancient olivepress, about three feet high, and not far away 
two other presses, now sunk into the ground. There were, indeed, abundant 
remains attesting an ancient civilization where now only poor vineyards 
or thin fields of grain are to be seen. At a later visit I found that the 
sheikh, in digging for water, had come upon and uncovered an ancient 
cistern, nearly six feet in diameter and cleared out to a depth of about 
three feet. From the olivepress I have mentioned the sheikh guided me 
to a keWbe, an inscription which he knew of and which was not far distant. 
To locate this find more exactly for the future visitor, I may add that it lies 
face upward 29 paces two points to W of N from the press. 

I paid several visits to this inscribed stone, on one occasion being 
accompanied by Prof. Kemper Fullerton and Prof. Harvey Porter of the 

^ I may note that my guide told me that the word jail is used locally for ' ' terrace, ' ' 
probably as something circular. This definition may explain the Biblical place-name 
Gallim, which would then mean '' terraces, ' ' rather than the ill-omened ''ruins,'' of the 
lexicons. 
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Beirut University, whose witness and help I was glad to have. In the 
distress occasioned by the outbreak of the War I was not able to get a 
proper impression of the stone, and obtained only a very poor photograph; 
a copy of which accompanies this paper. The inscription has five lines, 
lying foursquare in the midst of the stone. The letters are rough and not 
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Fig. 1. A Latin inscription near ^Abeih in the Lebanon. 



well aligned at the sides. The characters in the first two lines- are about 
twice the size of those in the remaining lines. The M's in the second line 
are ligated with the following letters. The space covered by the inscription 
is 14 by 18 inches. The inscription reads: 

OMRIUS 

MAXIMUS 

— IRAI FILIUS 

lOVI MO— (— ) A 

DE SUO FECIT 

I cannot divine what the epithet after lOVI is, nor could my colleagues 
help me. I have simply put down the characters as they appeared to me, 
not so much to the eye as to the touch of my fingers. One thing is certain : 
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the missing word is not some term we should expect, e. g. MAXIMO or 
MONTIS. 

It is a rude inscription, but pregnant with interest. The donor's name 
is to be identified with the Hebrew royal name Omri, which itself is of 
Arabic origin, to be connected with ^Omar. We may suppose the man 
was a representative of the great Arabic or Ituraean invasion which was 
pouring into this land long before Islam.^ The failure of the first letter 
of the father's name unfortunately makes that word unintelligible. The 
god is the head of the Koman pantheon, with a now illegible epithet. The 
expression DB SUO is common, to be compared with the Greek Ik rmv 
IBmv, and now the Jewish Aramaic mn [O? found in one of the mosaic 
inscriptions at ^Ain Duk.^ 

The donor was probably the possessor of the fair mansion whose ruins 
strew the land around, and perhaps his body was laid to rest in the large 
tomb farther along the terrace. For the first time we obtain the name 
of one of the landed proprietors who built the many tombs scattered along 
the slopes of Lebanon. (An inscription, now in the Museum of the Beirut 
University, comes from the grave of a Eoman soldier.) Not only would 
the passage of this rude barbarian into the stage of civilization be an 
interesting story; that he also became so far Latinized as to make his 
donation to Jupiter throws an interesting light upon Eome's domination 
of the culture of the region. A coin in the possession of the sheikh, coming 
from one of these tombs, and which appeared to belong to the coinage 
of Constantine or one of his sons, might help to date the inscription as of 
the fourth century. At all events, this inscription throws light upon the 
problem of those groups of stone sarcophagi which cover the slopes of 
Lebanon, and which puzzled Robinson and Renan as to the mysterious 
peoples which reared them. They are survivals of the old Phoenician art, 
but in historical origin are mute symbols of the Pax Romana which once 
made this land to blossom as the rose. 

^ Of. Schiirer, GescJi. d. jM. VoXkes, i, Excursus i ; Bussaud, Les Arabes en By He 
avant Vlslam^ pp. lOff. 

3 See Vincent, Bev. UU., 1921, pp. 581ff. 



